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THE COVER combines the theme of St. Michael and All Angels with the emphasis on Church 

music in our feature article on Dietrich Buxtehude. Christe, Sanctorum Decus Angelorum is the 

matins office hymn for this feast. It is ascribed to Archbishop Rabanus Maurus (9th century), 

eo has been translated into English by Athelstan Riley and Percy Dearmer. The first stanz: : 
reads: 


Christ, the fair glory of the holy Angels, 
Thou who hast made us, Thou who o’er us rulest, 
Grant of Thy mercy unto us Thy servants 

Steps up to heaven. 


The artist is Mr. Richard Peck, a member of Good Shepherd Church, Roosevelt, L. I., N. Y. 
and student at the Lutheran Bible Institute, Teaneck, N. J. 
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The Church at Minneapolis 


Early on the morning of Wednesday, 
the 21st of August, I knelt before the 
altar of God with others of the faithful 
to receive the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ. Before the robed 
pastors came with paten and chalice an- 
other robed figure moved ap along 
the rail, placing his hands upon the 
heads of the communicants, and speak- 
ing a blessing in a tongue I could not 
understand. The human words of the 
Service had been unintelligible to me, as 
they were to many others, because they 
were in the Hungarian language. But 
God's Word was clear: the sermon in 
the Sacrament could not be mistaken: 
This is My Body, given for you... My 
Blood, shed for you and for many for 
the remission of sins. 

This was the celebration of the Holy 
Communion according to the rite of the 
Hungarian Church. The brave, faithful 
Bishop Lajos Ordass was the celebrant. 
He it was whose hands became the 
hands of our Lord laid in absolution 
upon each faithful head, while two of 
his countrymen administered to us the 
Presence that knows no border or “‘cur- 
tain” but is the same yesterday, today, 
and forever; for whose saving love it 
is right and salutary that we should at 
all times and in all places give thanks. 


The last of the events of the third 
assembly of the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation which I was able to attend was 
this Service. The gathering about the 
altar for the Holy Supper this day, as 
on the days of the assembly that pre- 
ceded and followed was the best re- 
flection of the real spirit of this great 
church congress, even though, due to 
the vagaries of ecclesiastical polity, it 
was not an “official” part of the assem- 
bly proceedings. It was in the life of 
worship, the preaching of the Word, the 
administration of the Sacraments, the 
praising of God in liturgy, divine office, 
and hymns, that the Church was most 


evidently the Church. One knew that the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession, in 
spite of the attacks of the world, in 
spite of children only half-heartedly com- 
mitted to her confessional faith, in spite 
of weaknesses in outward organization, 
in spite of all the shortcomings with 
which we, who though justified by grace 
are still sinners, demean her glorious 
name, is still a genuine Church. For hers 
are still those divine gifts which make the 
Church the Body of Christ. 


I. 


We have not yet seen the statements 
forged out of the discussions of the offi- 
cial delegates for the study of the 
churches around the world, and we shall 
not attempt to comment at this time on 
these documents from the point of view 
of the liturgical renewal. Instead we 
shall look at Minneapolis as an event 
which offers a window into the life of 
the Church. If we peer through this 
window we shall find matters which are 
cause for rejoicing and matters which are 
cause for concern. 

I have already indicated that the life 
of worship at Minneapolis was pecul- 
iarly satisfying. To be sure, there were in- 
cidentals to which the liturgical purist 
might take exception. To dwell on these, 
or even mention them, would be irrel- 
evant. One had the feeling that those 
who planned the services, those who led 
them, and the majority of those who 
participated in them, knew what divine 
worship should be in the Lutheran tra- 
dition, and did their best to express it 
faithfully. The Eucharist was celebrated 
daily. Each morning’s session began 
with Matins or Suffrages; each eve- 
ning’s was closed with Compline. A li- 
turgical choir of pastors and seminarians 
did a magnificent job in chanting these 
daily offices. Other choirs and organists 
gave wide representation to all aspects 
of the musical heritage of our Church. 
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At the opening evening service of the 
assembly, the new Service prepared by 
the Joint Commission on the Liturgy 
was publicly sung for the first time, but 
without the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion. The following morning the fw/! 
Service was sung at the Holy Eucharist. 
While the text of this revision of the 
Common Service has, except for a few 
recent changes, been widely available 
for some time, the musical setting was 
anticipated with a great deal of interest. 
The setting used at these services was 
the first or “Anglican” one, which has 
been described as being similar to that 
in the present Common Service Book. 
Happily, intonation by the celebrant is 
provided for in this setting, as it will 
also be in the second setting. Unfortu- 
nately, this is about the only substantial 
improvement over the present Common 
Service Book setting. Frankly, the so- 
called “Anglican” setting was a dis- 
appointment. It is to be devoutly hoped 
that the second setting, which has been 
called ‘Continental’, will be much more 
satisfactory. Advance reports are that it 
in fact is, and strenuous efforts should 
be made to have the second setting 
adopted in congregations. As a matter 
of fact, it would be most satisfactory if 
our parishes could learn and use both 
settings. 

Parenthetically, we must express our 
extreme regret that the projected third 
setting, in Gregorian, is not to be in- 
cluded in the new book. The decision 
made to omit this setting and several 
occasional services in favor of alternate 
hymn tunes and a larger collection of 
hymns than is practical was most un- 
fortunate. Presumably it is too late for 
reconsideration of this decision, but we 
hope that future revisions of the Service 
Book and Hymnal will restore this tragic 
omission. 

The hymn book Laudamus, of which a 
revised edition was published specially 
for this assembly, is a gem. Containing 
74 hymns, each in English, German, 
and a Scandinavian language, and about 
25 pages of liturgical material, this book 
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represents some of the best in Lutheran 
hymnody. The usefulness and wide rep- 
resentation in this book of fewer than 
100 hymns would seem to reinforce 
objections to an American hymnal of 
over 600 hymns. If all the world’s 
Lutherans can find their needs well 
met for such an occasion as the assembly 
by only 74 hymns, it is strange that 
Lutherans in America need more than 
eight times that many, scores of which 
will probably be sung only on very rare 
occasions! If all the world’s Lutherans 
can agree on one tune for each of these 
74 hymns, in spite of the several lan- 
guages represented, it is strange that the 
Lutherans of America cannot agree on 
one tune for each of the more than 600 
hymns in their new hymnal, instead of 
two or three tunes in many cases! 


Il. 

Theological issues were naturally im- 
portant in the assembly. We can only 
mention one or two which have imme- 
diate and decisive bearing on liturgical 
questions. 

One is dismayed to find, in reading 
certain study documents, and in hearing 
certain discussions focussing upon the , 
assembly, that there is apparently no 
longer complete unanimity among Lu- 
therans regarding the Real Presence of 
the Body and Blood of Christ in the 
Sacrament of the Altar. The ghosts of 
Marburg and other times of 16th cen- 
tury controversy seem to have been te- 
surrected in some quarters. Certain Lu. 
theran Churches have even capitulated - 
to or compromised with Reformed or 
Zwinglian positions in official state- 
ments. It has been pointed out, however, 
that the controversy today is in a slightly 
different area than formerly. In our 
Lord’s words, “This is my body’, it is not 
the is that is in dispute, but the body. : 
That the Lord is present seems to be 
quite universally confessed throughout 
Christendom, but that He is reall} 
present—that is, that His Body and 
Blood are present as He said, in, with, 
and under the bread and wine—this is 
a matter of discussion. 


Any weakening of our confessional 
position regarding the Real Presence is 
to be greatly deplored. Perhaps these 
tendencies are a fruit of the attitude, 
which did not remain unexpressed at 
Minneapolis, that the confessions are not 
too relevant for our time. Solid liturg- 
ical renewal, however, depends upon 
sound confessional loyalty. The wonder, 
the mystery, the uniqueness of the Sa- 
crament of the Altar must not be surren- 
dered. For the liturgy loses its life when 
the Body and Blood of Christ are no 
longer recognized in the Blessed Sa- 
crament. 

One of the finest theological features 
of the Minneapolis assembly was the 
series of lectures on liturgy and church 
music presented each afternoon at the 
Lutheran Brotherhood building in down- 
town Minneapolis. The opening lecture 
by Professor Regin Prenter of Aarhus, 
Denmark was the outstanding event of 
this series. His topic was ‘‘Theology and 
Liturgy.” This lecture, as well as several 
others in the series, were also given at 
the Institute of Liturgical Studies of 
Valparaiso University, and will be re- 
printed in the proceedings of the Insti- 
tute. We heartily recommend purchase 
of copies as they become available. 

Another document of special interest 
to our readers is the five-year report of 
the Commission on Liturgy of the Lu- 
theran World Federation. This com- 
mission, consisting of Professors Conrad 
Bergendoff, Sven Kjéllerstr6m, and 
Christhard Mahrenholz, has prepared a 
booklet describing its studies and re- 
commendations during the period be- 
tween the Hannover and Minneapolis 
assemblies. Basic studies have been made, 
in conjunction with the Commission on 
Theology on “The Relation between 
Confession of Sins and the Holy Com- 
munion’”’, ‘Worship and Sacrifice’, and 
“The Sermon.” The commission has, 
from the first, been concerned with the 
question of the form of the chief service. 
They report that there is general agree- 
ment among the churches of the L. W. 
F. that the main service on Sunday 


should always include Holy Communion. 
That this truth is gaining such wide 
recognition is certainly a cause for re- 
joicing. Other studies of the commission 
have to do with proposed calendar re- 
forms, of both the secular calendar and 
the church year. Copies of the complete 
report, a 16 page booklet, are available 
for 50 cents from The Lutheran World 
Federation, 17 Route de Malagnou, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. 

A significant step forward in sound 
ecumenical relations was the decision of 
the assembly to establish an institute for 
the study of the Roman Church under 
the auspices of the Federation. Relations 
with Rome have been the “no man’s 
land”’ of inter-church movements up to 
now. But there is a recongition of the 
fact that Rome has changed since the 
time of the Reformation, whether for 
better or worse, as have we. There are 
certain elements within that church 
which have been following with interest 
and careful study the modern ecumenical 
trends, and in the interest of real unity 
we can do no less than devote interested 
and careful study to that church body 
which includes perhaps half of all the 
Christians in the world. An ecumenical 
movement, from which such a signif- 
icant proportion of those who follow 
Christ are excluded, is hardly worthy 
of the name, no matter who may be to 
blame for that exclusion. 

Among the lectures given at the 
plenary sessions on the main theme of 
the assembly, “Christ Freesand Unites’, 
special mention should be made of 
Bishop Bo Giertz’, ‘The Freedom to 
Reform the Church’. Once again, this 
great Bishop of Gothenburg proved 
himself a true evangelical catholic; that 
is, a real Lutheran! “There is that in 
the Church which can never be reformed 
or changed—the Gospel,” he insisted. 
“No authority in the Church has the 
power to alter the smallest letter in this 
Gospel.” But he went on to point out 
that the freedom of the Church in every 
period “to order its life in the most 
effective way is maintained very clearly 
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in the Formula of Concord . . . The 
Church of God has power and author- 
ity... to change all so-called adiaphora 
that which pertains to its external 
functioning, its order of worship, its 
form of organization, its various minis- 
tries, its congregational constitution, and 
its methods of work.” 

Significantly, however, Bishop Giertz 
warned against ‘‘an itching eagerness to 
change.” He reminded us that the Holy 
Spirit has been at work also in the past. 
“We should always treat carefully the 
heritage of the Church. Especially in the 
matter of liturgy, as for example in the 
Communion Service, the Holy Spirit 
has given us forms which have proven 
themselves vital even after a thousand 
years. They may even turn out to be 
useful to the day when Christ returns.” 
He also spelled out a soundly Lutheran 
attitude to the question of apostolic 
succession of bishops, on the basis of 
the Church of Sweden’s position. We 
heartily recommend reading of this lec- 
ture when it becomes available in printed 
form. 


Ill. 


Returning to my pew from the altar 
that Wednesday morning, I found my 
gaze fastened for a moment upon one 
of the many gathered in God’s House. 
She was a deaconess, her ample uniform 
presumably that of a European mother- 
house. She was kneeling upon the floor. 
The light of heaven shone in her face. 


Here was one who better than any- 
thing or anyone else characterized the 
Church I saw at this assembly. More than 
robed bishops, or erudite theologians, 
or mass choirs, or eager throngs, or color- 
ful pageantry, or world impact (wonder. 
ful as all of these may be), here was the 
Church alive. For here was Christ alive 
in one who lived in Him. Here was one 
at once free in Christ and united in His 
Body, whose life is service, whose coun- 
tenance is hope. Here was glory inex- 
tricably oe | with humility. Here was 
the faith made concrete in the work. 
Here was the Church. Here was Jesus 
Christ. 


Dietrich Buxtehude 
and Seventeenth-Century Liturgical Practice 


James Boeringer 


We recognize that the liturgical revi- 
val in the Lutheran Church has brought 
about a return to practices of the ancient 
church. It has also led many churches 
back to practices of sixteenth- and sev- 
enteenth-century Lutheranism. This ef- 
fect was accidental, it would seern, and 
apparently no church leader deliberately 
looked to the past for a model. The simi- 
larities seem more the product of like 
convictions and invite an investigation 
— in a liturgical light — of baroque 
church music. I have chosen Dietrich 
Buxtehude as an example of the Luther- 
an “chief musician” of three hundred 
years ago, and submit that his music can 
exalt the contemporary liturgical service 
as meaningfully and beautifully as it did 
his own. 

Many persons think Buxtehude sig- 
nificant chiefly because Bach absorbed his 
style and Handel used his themes. They 
conceive him as having been old all his 
life because they know only that in the 
cold weather of 1705, young Bach walked 
fifty miles from Arnstadt to Liibeck to 
study with this man who died of old age 
two years later and whose daughters were 
evidently too old and too homely to gain 
a husband even with a dowry consisting 
of one of the finest church-music incum- 
bencies in all Germany. They take this 
late visit to be the most important thing 
that ever happened to Buxtenhude. Ac- 
tually, it is the most important thing 
that ever happened to Bach, while for 
Buxtehude it has brought demotion to 
the role of a mere forerunner. 


James Boeringer is on the staff of Our 
Saviour’s High School, New York City. 
He has written this article in commemora- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of Buxtehude’s 
death, and desires to dedicate it ‘with all 
respect to Walter Buszin’”, professor at Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis. 


Real research began only in 1873, with 
Philipp Spitta’s book on Bach, in which 
the author devoted many pages to the 
Liibeck master. Spitta’s second contribu- 
tion to this study was his editing, in 1876 
and 1878, of Buxtehude’s then-known 
organ works. Josef Hedar’s recent com- 
plete edition (1953) has succeeded Spit- 
ta’s as definitive. 

The next important study was that of 
Carl Stiehl in 1885 on Libecker In- 
strumentalmusik, shortly followed by 
three essays on related topics. Stiehl’s 
greatest contribution at this time, how- 
ever, was his discovery in 1889 of the 
Diiben manuscripts, which contain many 
of Buxtehude’s cantatas. These copies 
were made from 1676 to 1687 either by 
the active court choirmaster of Gustav 
Diiben, by copyists in his pay, or by 
Buxtehude himself. 

Since then, forgotten works have been 
turning up rather frequently: the so- 
called Abendmusik, Das jiingste Gericht, 
found by Willy Maxton in 1926; the 
cantata Jesu meiner Freuden Meister, 
found by Christhard Mahrenholz in 
1926; two cantatas, Erbarm dich mein, 
O Herre Gott and Laudate Dominum, 
found by Bruno Grusnick in 1937; the 
clavier works found by Emilius Bangert 
in 1941 in a family-book of Johann 
Christian Ryge (1688-1758), consist- 
ing of 19 suites and sets of variations, 
among which may be the famous and 
long-lamented suite described by Mat- 
theson as “depicting cunningly the mo- 
tions of the planets’; and two more 
suites found by Bo Lundgren in 1954. 

Even in these scattered discoveries we 
catch a glimpse of the extent and va- 
riety of Buxtehude’s compositions: many 
sorts of organ-music, from chorale pre- 
lude through passacaglia and chaconne 
to fugues and toccatas; clavier suites 
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and variations; cantatas ranging from 
simple strophic songs to extended works 
that approach an operatic form; and in- 
strumental works in the forms of trio- 
sonatas and sinfonias. 

The Abendmusik was published in a 
shortened version, and the keyboard 
works have all appeared in good edi- 
tions, but most of the other works re- 
main unpublished. Musicological re- 
search, too, has failed to keep pace even 
with the available works, and the most 
respected essays have plain inaccuracies 
resulting from the incompleteness of the 
material with which the writers worked. 
Until 1955, when Farley Hutchins pub- 
lished a thorough correlation of known 
information, the only discussion of Bux- 
tehude in English was Walter Buszin’s 
article, which appeared in the Musical 
Quarterly in 1937, the tercentenary of 
Buxtehude’s birth. Friedrich Blume ex- 
pressed the situation neatly when he de- 
scribed Buxtehude’s place in the map 
of musicological research as a large, 
white spot. 

Buxtehude is much praised, often by 
those who know little about him and 
have not heard his works, at least in a 
liturgical background; and in spite of 
their praise, he is little played by church 
musicians or anybody else. He must be 
freed of his bonds to Spitta’s back and 
be recognized as the original and many- 
sided genius he really is. We cannot be 
exposed to the tumultuous chromatic- 
isms of his F-sharp minor prelude and 
fugue without becoming aware that we 
are confronted by a brilliant romanti- 
cist, nor hear the inexorable workings 
of his D minor passacaglia without real- 
izing that in this composer we have too 
deep-flowing and mysterious a river to 
be merely a tributary to any Bach. We 
cannot hear the confident assurance of 
Jesu meine Freude or the wide-eyed in- 
nocent lyricism of Was mich auf dieser 
Welt betriibt without being seized by 
something of the power of Buxtehude’s 
evangelical faith. Nor yet can we hear 
the merriment of his piquant gigue fugue 


without realizing we are beholding a 
man light in heart. 


I—THE SERVICE MUSIC 


There is no extant order of service 
from the seventeenth century. Informa- 
tion about Buxtehude’s duties at the 
Marienkirche can be learned to some ex- 
tent from the “kurzer Anweisung, wie 
kiinftig der Gottesdienst in den li. 
beckischen Kirchen wird anzustellen 
sein,’ which appeared with a new edi- 
tion of the hymnal in 1704, and from 
certain official directives for special fes. 
tivals. 

Three services were held each Sunday 
in the Marienkirche: a Friihpredigt. the 
main service, and an afternoon sermon. 
On Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays, 
also, there were early sermons. On Sat- 
urdays and days before Feast Days, ves- 
pers was observed. Music was not em- 
phasized in any of the early services, and 
what congregational singing was needed 
was handled by a Kister who intoned 
the chorales. For the rest of the service, 
the organ was not touched until the 
choir had sung its Eingangslied, such as 
Komm, heiliger Geist, Herre Gott. At 
the main service and at Saturday ves- 
pers, the organ then supplied preludes 
for the subsequent hymns, but generally 
did not accompany them. At the Sunday 
afternoon service, the organ did not 
sound at all until several additional 
hymns had been sung and Bible pass. 
ages and the Athanasian Creed had been 
read. The organ was not used at all dur- 
ing the church Tranerzeiten (that is, in 
seasons of penitence or on fast-days). 

The full duties of the organist were to 
supply preludes for the chorales and for 
other parts of the liturgy, like the chan- 
ted Magnificat and Te deum, between 
the sections of which interludes were ex- 
pected to be played. Arias and cantatas 
were performed before and after the 
sermon, and a kind of organ-prelude was 
expected before these as well. 

In 1701, plans were being made fot 
a new hymnal, and it was directed by 
the council and the Ministerium that 


the tunes should be numbered and that 
hymn-boards like those commonly in 
use today should be put up in the 
church so that the congregation could 
see what number was being introduced. 
The reason for this arrangement was 
that the melodies were set forth on the 
organ in such a poetic and unre- 
strained fashion as to be practically un- 
recognizable. These introductions have 
come down to us in the shorter chorale 
preludes, which present the exquisitely 
embellished melody only once, with in- 
terludes between its phrases. 

As for accompanying the congrega- 
tional singing, this was generally done 
not by the organist but by the Sangerchor, 
in parts or in unison, depending upon 
the number of singers present. In 1704, 
a chorale-book for this purpose was made 
up for the choir. The cantor at that 
time, Jakob Pagendarm, received an hon- 
orarium and six books of fine paper on 
which to write the harmonizations of 
three hundred three melodies, and two 
other men were paid to add the texts. 
The pages were large enough to allow 
the whole choir, grouped around it as it 
lay on a large desk, to sing from it. The 
book was preserved in the Staatsarchiv 
until the recent war, when it was shipped 
for safekeeping to a place now under 
Soviet control, from which it has not 
yet been recovered. Another fact indi- 
cates that the organ did not accompany 
the chorales: in 1676, the moderatores 
chori were told to keep the chorale in a 
good, slow tempo, so that the whole con- 
gregation could follow ‘“‘easily and 
thoughtfully.’” On the other hand, it is 
certain that chorales were sometimes per- 
formed alternately by the organ and the 
congregation and that the two sometimes 
joined, along with choir and orchestra, 
on very festive occasions. 

At the conclusion of the service the 
organ was expected to sound while the 
people went their way. Here, of course, 
came an opportunity to put the free or- 
gan-works to use, though there must 
have been more significant occasions to 


inspire compositions so elaborate and 
mighty. 

When the Mass was taking place, in- 
strumental music was performed, and 
special vocal music preceded it, as tor 
instance the aria O wie selig, which bears 
the indication ‘Aria sub communione’’. 

Buxtehude’s influence in the chorale 
field is not so great as elsewhere. Bach 
wrote few preludes in any of Buxte- 
hude’s styles, and Buxtehude’s North 
German compatriots wrote many works 
that assuredly equal his in merit and in- 
terest. None of these other men, however, 
produced so unified a collection of 
small works. Hanff’s very beautiful 
Bearbeitungen, even more intensely ex- 
pressive than Buxtehude’s, come closest, 
but they are few in number. Buxtehude’s 
father-in-law, Franz Tunder, and his 
student, Nicolaus Bruhns, wrote some 
remarkable chorale-fantasias that partake 
as well of variation-techniques. 

Distinctively North German organ- 
istic traits had begun with Paumann’s 
Fundamentum organisandi and with the 
Buxheim organ-book. The characteris- 
tics that became typical of the seven- 
teenth century first appeared in Hiero- 
nymus Praetorius, the influence of whose 
motet-like pre-imitations can be detec- 
ted all through Buxtehude’s preludes. 
From Sweelinck, in whom the North 
German tradition was blended with 
those of the Netherlands and England, 
two paths lead: the first through Scheidt 
and Pachelbel to Bach, the other through 
the North German students of Sweelinck, 
through Scheidemann and Tunder, to 
Buxtehude. 

The southern influence makes itself 
felt not through German composers, but 
through Frescobaldi and Froberger, es- 
pecially in their theme development and 
their virtuoso improvisatory cadences. 

A typical example of the smallest of 
Buxtehude’s organ chorale forms is his 
treatment of Ach Herr mich armen Sin- 
der, which begins with a motet-like 
style of accompaniment. The melody 
soon appears, immediately taking on the 
passionate, searching configurations that 
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mark all these little works. The fact that 
it soars and twists over a supremely 
placid accompaniment does not disturb 
us: the style is unified by its perfect ex- 
pression of the mood of the text. Such 
are all the preludes Buxtehude com- 
posed to introduce the congregational 
singing of the chorales: full of free- 
dom, they are still colored by a single 
general quality of the text and tune, 
rather than presenting kaleidoscopic 
elaborations of each succeeding phrase. 
Buxtehude virtually never introduced 
tone-painting into his preludes, as Bach 
so eminently does. His works are purely 
devotional, purely innocent and spir- 
itual—and all these qualities are subtle. 
This pervading spirituality, and not a 
lot of specific details, provides the key 
to understanding the works. 

Another variety of chorale-treatment, 
the fantasy, has few representatives in 
Buxtehude, but what mighty representa- 
tives they are! Into them he hurls every 
possible device of alternation and con- 
trast. The result is a blazing spiral of 
tones, especially in the grandest of them 
all. Nun freut euch, lieben Christen 
g’mein which quite eclipses all the others. 
These “‘organ-tempests,’’ as Pirro calls 
them, “‘are in the style of baroque archi- 
tecture, not only surcharged (surchargé), 
but bizarre. There is much éc/at, much 
agitation, for modern critics, but it is 
necessary to consider that these redun- 
dant and multicolored works belong to 
a most interesting technique, throwing 
into a tumult, as they do, the whole or- 
chestra of the organ.” How different 
from the quiet power of the small pre- 
ludes! 

What occasion could possibly justify 
such a display? Surely no ordinary 
church service, in the usages we have 
described, could have found a place for 
it. Frotscher suggests that organ-pre- 
ludes were a part of the Abendmusiken, 
and, as we shall see, there is good rea- 
son to think so. Whatever the occasion, 
it must have been a grand one. 

Te deum laudamus is a work definitely 
intended for alternatim-use, that is, for 
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congregational singing with organ in- 
terludes. It begins with a toccata-fugue, 
and in the succeeding sections, the com- 
plete Gregorian melody of the Te deum 
(Herr Gott, dich loben wir as it was 
sung in the Marienkirche) is passed 
about from voice to voice with varying 
accompaniments. There are several other 
works in this genre, such as the inter- 
ludes for the singing of the Magwificat 
in the first tone, which, however, lacks 
the slightest suggestion of the much 
less interesting melody. 


II—THE ABENDMUSIKEN 


Buxtehude was led in 1668 from his 
Scandinavian home of Helsingér to 
North Germany by the attraction of the 
powerful musical life of the Hanseatic 
city of Liibeck. From Jiirgen Olden in 
the fifteenth century through seven other 
men to Buxtehude’s predecessor (cus- 
tom made him his father-in-law as well), 
Franz Tunder, the church had retained 
fine musicians. The organs (Die grosse 
orgel and Die Totentanzorgel) had 
grown through the years until by Buxte. 
hude’s day they were incomparably te- 
find instruments, though he complained _ 
frequently and apparently vainly about 
their condition. Both were destroyed dur. 
ing the last war. 

The church owned other musical in- 
struments, besides, and hired good mu- 
sicians to play them. Many children 
from the Katharinenschule, the parish 
school, sang in the choirs. Besides the 
ordinary kind of church music-making, , 
there was the further enticement of the 
Abendmusiken. All of these things, 
coupled with the fact that the salary was 
a large one—after Tunder had combined 
the duties and salaries of organist and 
W erkmeister—, made the position at the 
Liibeck Hauptkirche highly desirable. 

Important as are the Abendmusiken, 
the famous concerts which shaped the 
creative lives of Liibeck musicians of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
little is known about them, and they te- 
main the principal mystery in this te- 
search. 


We do know that they were evening 
concerts that always took place on the 
last two Sundays of Trinity and on the 
second, third, and fourth Sundays of 
Advent. We know that when Bach 
heard the concerts in 1705, Buxtehude’s 
Castrum doloris was performed on De- 
cember 2 as a memorial for the deceased 
Emperor Leopold I and his Templum 
honoris on December 3 to celebrate the 
accession of Emperor Joseph I. We even 
have the text-books of the works, but 
the scores are lost. J. Moller (1744) 
cites a book of texts, Abend-Musick in 
IX Theilen, Libeck, 1678-1687, but 
no copy can now be located. An- 
other work of Buxtehude’s represented 
by texts without music is Carmen saecu- 
lare, a kind of congratulatory compo- 
sition for the city of Liibeck, performed 
on the fourth Sunday of Advent, 1700. 
There are several other works that have 
survived only in this way. The works 
comprising Das jingste Gericht are ap- 
parently the only authentic complete 
series intended for the Abendmusiken. 

A few generalizations may more or 
less safely be made: 1) the Abendmu- 
siken were primarily devotional and re- 
ligious; 2) singing played the cardinal 
role, and there is no definite substan- 
tiation of the often-heard assertion that 
Buxtehude’s organ-playing was an im- 
portant feature; 3) there must have 
been a rapid evolution in these pro- 
grams; 4) Maxton’s discovery of Das 
jingste Gericht suggests that a didactic 
oratorio may have been the regular pre- 
sentation; 5) the presentation of other 
sorts of music can be defended, as, for 
example, the trio-sonatas (Johann Pe- 
zel in 1699 published a set of sonatas 
called Musica Vespertina Lipsica, oder 
Leipsigische Abend-Music.) 

Some years after Buxtehude’s death, 
a pastor named Caspar Reutz sought out 
information about the Abendmusiken 
for a book he was writing about the cur- 
rent state of church music. His childlike 
endeavor affords us some information 
about the origin of these services, un- 
fortunately with no dates included. He 


describes his conversation with a 90- 
year-old man who remembered that it 
had been the “laudable custom’ of the 
Liibeck citizens to assemble early in the 
morning of market-day (Thursday) in 
the Marienkirche to hear the organist 
play. When it occurred to the citizens to 
give him an honorarium for his work, he 
responded by bringing in players on the 
violin and other instruments, and from 
there it was an easy step to securing sing- 
ers and turning the whole into a regu- 
lar concert. The only reason the old man 
could give for moving the concert to Sun- 
day evening was that the people living 
near the church didn’t like to be wakened 
so early Thursday morning by the play- 
ing! 

The concerts were municipal events 
almost from the very first. On January 
28, 1687, Buxtehude mentions the early 
interest of the merchants in the Abend- 
musiken. After 1677, handsomely bound 
and printed books of texts were dis- 
tributed before each concert and those 
receiving them were expected to make 
some kind of donation, but no collec- 
tion was made at the concert itself. As to 
what was actually performed, Reutz tells 
us only that it was “‘not just theatrical, 
but was genuine dramma per musica, 
and the singers would only have had to 
act to make it a sacred opera.”’ Seiffert ob- 
serves, too, that similar developments 
were taking place in other German 
cities, such as K6nigsberg and Hamburg, 
though with less eminent results. The 
Hamburg Colleginm Musicum, he adds, 
began in this way. 

In 1928 Willy Maxton found some 
music, lacking a title or composer’s in- 
scription, which has been proved to be 
an authentic Buxtehude manuscript be- 
longing with a text-book dated 1683 
and titled Das allerschrocklichste und Al- 
lerfreulichste, etc. Its many movements 
comprise four types: instrumental sin- 
fonias; choruses on poems, chorale-texts 
or Bible verses; arias for one or more 
solo voices; and recitatives that remind 
one of the old monodic style, usually em- 
ployed as “The Voice of God,” though 
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some lines are sung by ‘The Good 
Soul”’ and a few by “The Bad Soul”. 
Such universalizations and_personifica- 
tions were much used by Buxtehude, as 
we can tell from other text-books. Gen- 
erally speaking, the purpose of Das jiang- 
ste Gericht is to set forth, as simply as 
possible, a meaningful allegory. The 
work, intended for several different 
Sundays, is quite long, but rather sim- 
ple in its instrumental and vocal re- 
quirements. Very interesting conclusions 
may be drawn, upon examination of 
this work and others, about the rela- 
tionships between Thiele’s secular Ham- 
burg operas and Buxtehude’s sacred 
Abendmusiken, but they are beyond the 
scope of the present discussion. 

Das jiingste Gericht, great a work as 
it is, is only a taste of what the others 
must have been. For instance, the two ex- 
traordinary performances heard by Bach 
were of works commissioned for polit- 
ical occasions, and the text-books, Blume 
observes, were not printed in the usual 
quarto-format, but in magnificent fo- 
lios. ‘“The text-book of Castrum doloris 
describes the church decked with alle- 
gorical stage-places, the body of the Kai- 
ser on a bed of state, angels, arms, 
crowns, candelabra, the choir hung with 
black, the muted playing of the instru- 
ments, a Lamento in the form of a 
‘Ciaconnetta’ with Glockenspiel (com- 
parison with Bach’s Kurfiirstenode is 
close), the allegorical persons of the 
‘Actus’ and their arias, the festival with 
the choral ‘Ach, wie nichtig’ done ‘by 
all the organs and choirs, wherein the 
whole Christian throng and congrega- 
tion joined in, closing all in a great la- 
ment’.”” 


I1I—THE LITURGICAL VOCAL 
WORKS 


The Marienkirche building itself did 
not offer the enticing advantages to Bux- 
tehude that the organs or the salary did. 
Although it is the largest, earliest and 
finest example of brick architecture in 
the Baltic region (the vaulting and most 
of the contents of the building were de- 
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stroyed by incendiaries on Palm Sunday 
night in 1942), the choir structure was 
inadequate for Buxtehude’s music-mak- 
ing. It could accommodate only forty 
persons, even with the assistance of two 
unavoidably ill-placed balconies Buxte- 
hude ordered built in 1669. Like Schiitz, 
who wrote for progressively smaller 
groups as the Thirty Years’ War deci- 
mated his chorus and orchestra, Buxte- 
hude held all his works well within the 
limits of his small choir loft and bal- 
conies, except for the important multi- 
choir motet, which was apparently writ- 
ten on a court commission for perform. 
ance elsewhere. 

This is not to say that Buxtehude did 
not use all kinds of instruments in a 
variety of ways. They range in his can- 
tatas from a single viola da gamba with 
continuo in the solo-cantata Jubilate 
domino to whole choirs of winds, strings 
and voices in the great Benedicam domi- 
num, which Blume calls ‘‘a festival piece, 
stylistically akin to the Roman ‘colossal’ 
style of Agostini, Benevoli, and Abba- 
tini, and perhaps not uninfluenced by 
the French orchestral motets of the Lully 
school.” A great many of the works call 
for two violins, and many for three to 
six stringed instruments. Flutes, trump- 
ets, or trombones are generally used only 
in conjunction with strings. Almost 
every other sort of instrument then in 
use is called upon for occasional special 
effects. 

We have comparatively full records 
of just who played what instrument for 
Buxtehude, and it would appear that he 
wrote with the great virtuosity of bar- 
oque musicians in mind. Peter Grecke, 
for instance, was a much-travelled stu- 
dent of Tunder who could play the clave- 
cin, the viola da gamba, and the viola 
“with fine taste’; and he could hold his 
own with the trombone, flute, or cornet. 
At the beginning of Buxtehude’s stay, 
the singers were directed by Samuel 
Franck, who was cantor of the Catharin- 
eum, the school connected with the 
Marienkirche. From this school came 
most of Buxtehude’s singers. Franck 


died in 1679, and his work was taken 
over by Jakob Pagendarm, who held the 
position until 1706. 

Continuo is invariably part of baroque 
concerted music. Two organs were avail- 
able to Buxtehude for the performance 
of this part, and every written indication 
is “organo(n)”’ except for one which 
calls for “Spinetto”. Buxtehude was a 
famous harpsichordist, but it is not like- 
ly this instrument was employed in the 
church services. 

Some of his works call for continuo 
alone. The most remarkable of these is 
the Missa brevis for five voices, SSATB. 
Blume thinks it was written in 1673 
under the guidance of Johann Thiele. 
He takes it and the canons written about 
the same time to be suggestive that Bux- 
tehude undertook contrapuntal studies 
with this man. Like Aperite mihi portas 
justitiae, 2 lovely early cantata which 
suggests the style of Purcell or Schiitz, 
the mass imitates an earlier style, this 
time that of the sixteenth-century con- 
trapuntalists. 

To the Diitben family, whose century 
of collecting music created what is now 
the most valuable single set of North 
German baroque vocal - instrumental 
works, we owe the fact that any signifi- 
cant number of Buxtehude’s cantatas sur- 
vived at all. Ninety-seven works are to 
be found there. 

These cantatas take many forms: there 
are simple strophic songs, with little son- 
atas and ritornelli for small groups of 
instruments. Such songs sometimes call 
for more than one singer, as for instance 
O wie selig (tenor and bass) . Sometimes 
an active, melismatic amzen or alleluia is 
appended to a work. Many arias of a 
seemingly free nature can be seen when 
analyzed to consist of partial repetitions, 
sechoes, and sequences by the voices and 
instruments, all of which can be reduced 
to a fundamentally simple melody. This 
is an aspect of the principle that governs 
practically all of Buxtehude’s compo- 
sition: theme alteration. 

Pietism was active in Buxtehude’s day 


and made itself apparent musically in 
the creation of appealing devotional 
songs and in the reworking of the old 
irregular chorales of the Reformation to 
fit the newer and simpler rhythmic pat- 
terns. W. Gurlitt tells us that “while 
the Latin texts show the invasion of the 
medieval and Jesuit mysticism of the 
Romance lands, namely Italy and France, 
into North German baroque church 
music in the time of early Pietism, the 
German texts employed by Buxtehude in 
his solo cantatas and strophic songs 
(arias) stem mostly from the Bible, par- 
ticularly Psalms, as well as from chorale 
texts (always linked with the chorale 
melody, to which they belong), songs 
from the hymnal, prayers, and devo- 
tional literature from the religious do- 
main of Lutheran mysticism of a pietis- 
tic color. The devout quality of early Lu- 
theran Pietism has indeed found its pur- 
est and most beautiful expression in the 
high baroque solocantata art of the Lii- 
beck master from the time around 1680.” 
Here follows a partial listing of can- 
tatas by Buxtehude definitely intended 
for seasons of the Church Year. Portions 
of the Ordinary: Schaffe Gott in mir; 
Herr, nun lassest du deinen Diener. Ad- 
vent: Alles, was thr tut; In te, domine, 
speravi. Christmas: Befiehl dem Engel, 
dass er komm; Das neugeborne Kind- 
lein. Lent: Rhythmica oratio (seven 
complete cantatas) ; Firwabr, er trug 
unsere Krankheit. Easter: Heut’ trium- 
phieret Gottes Sohn. Jubilate: Jubilate 
deo, omnis terra. Cantate: Cantate dom- 
ino. Ascension: Gen Himmel zu dem 
Vater mein. Pentecost: Der Herr ist 
mit mir. Trinity: O lux beata Trinitas. 
Latter Trinity: Das jingste Gericht ( Ab- 
endmusik). Wedding: Axnf! Saiten, 
auf! Baptism: Gott bilf mir. Funeral: 
Ich bin die Auferstehung. One can go 
on for quite a long time in this fashion, 
and of course the chorale-preludes, 
which cover the Church Year quite neat- 
ly, should not be forgotten. How un- 
fortunate that these works are largely un- 
known and are so difficult to locate! 
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IV—CONCLUSIONS 


The ostinato bass represents one side 
of Buxtehude’s musical personality. That 
side produced the fugues, the canons, 
the Todmusik in quadruple counter- 
point, the amez hallelujah fugues, 
the passacaglia. It is epitomized in the 
vocal céacona-cantatas, which display in 
their strict construction a remarkable 
workmanship. Here is the beauty of an 
almost mathematical intellect, almost 
like that of his Dutch contemporary Spi- 
noza. Here, too, is the severe Lutheran 
theology of Hannekin or Meibom. 


The recitativo represents another side, 
the one that produced fugues that must 
pause frequently in their strict evolution 
to wander, meditate, and dream. It pro- 
duces, further, a string-c/acona to be per- 
formed concitato, passages of frenzied 
virtuosity for viola da gamba in Jubilate 
domino, or meditations of piercing elo- 
quence and introspection in O clemens, 
0 mitis, o coelestis pater. 

Uniting these two poles is the real 
heart of Buxtehude’s personality: it is 
his kaleidoscopic alteration of themes. 
He employed the method in almost 
everything he wrote. Even in spite of 
the rigid style of the Missa brevis, theme 
alternation binds the Kyries together. 
In the great trio-sonata, Op. 2, No. 5, 
all the movements employ alternation 
of the same theme, and numerous can- 
tatas are really sets of variations. 

The organ-ciaconas must have been 
nearer Buxtehude’s heart than the passa- 
caglia, for in them he retains the strict- 
ness of an Ariadne melody while sub- 
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jecting it to every possible manner of 
variation. Inexhaustible seem the possi: 
bilities as they pour from his prodigal 
mind. 

Look at the harpsichord variations on 
La Capricciosa: endlessly on and on they 
go, as if something quite outside the 
composer drove him through one change 
after another. Like a Gothic church that 
seeks to eliminate height by swallowing 
height in itself, so Buxtehude seeks the 
elimination of musical limits by proving 
the boundless possibilities of a single 
theme. 

His fugues become mighty unities by 
this means and are, indeed, the most sub- 
stantial productions of the device. These 
great units are not just strung together, 
but stand together like the full columns 
of a Greek temple. 

We still do not know the full extent 
of Buxtehude’s significance, though he 
was among the first of the middle ba- 
roque composers to emerge from the 
shadows of the resurrected Bach. Much 
of his work is lost, but what remains is 
an impressive legacy and comprises an 
eminently practical and artistic means of 
enhancing musically the church year. The 
fact that he remains so truly great a 
composer in spite of the destruction of 
the larger part of his opus is only fur- 
ther proof of the true substance of his 
writing. Here is Buxtehude, a product 
of the liturgical life of the seventeenth 
century, a ready but ignored servant of 
liturgical life in the twentieth. May we, 
250 years after his death, learn to use his . 
music to fulfill the motto he so faith. 
fully appended to his manuscripts: 


The motto ‘Deo Soli Gloria” is from page six of the ms. of the Aria sopra le Nozze di Sua 


Maesta itl Re di Svechia. 
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Editorial Correspondence 


EVANGELICAL ORDERS 
AND BROTHERHOODS 


Fuerth, Bavaria 


The Evangelical Academy at Tuizing 
is an official institution of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church of Bavaria, though 

uite independent in arranging its con- 

and meetings. A meeting was 
held there February 16-19, 1956 on the 
subject of “Evangelical Orders and 
Brotherhoods.”” The conductor of this 
meeting, Pfarrer G. Hildmann, head 
of the Academy, had expected only a 
few visitors to be attracted by this 
“strange’’ subject. He was greatly sur- 
prised to find that the people who came 
filled the whole house. 

In his opening address, Pastor Hild- 
mann explained the purpose of the con- 
ference: to bring into mutual relation- 
ships the Church and the Orders for the 
benefit of both. Several papers were pre- 
sented, including those by Mother Mar- 
tyria of the Sisters of St. Mary in Darm- 
stadt, who spoke on ‘The Call into the 
Common Life’; Professor Wendland 
from Miinster, Westphalia, who dealt 
with “The Essence of a Brotherhood”’; 
and Propst Asmussen of Heidelberg, 
who raised the question of “The Body 
of Christ in Its Manifold Functions and 
Parochialism.”” An exposition of the 
Rule of Taize was also read. 

In her paper, Mother Martyria ex- 
plained that the mystery of the Triune 
God is the origin of community life. It 
is God who calls into this vita commu- 
nis. At all times, she pointed out, men 
have answered God’s call by a life of 
celibacy, obedience, and community of 
goods, but within this framework of re- 
sponse there have been varying tasks, 
according to God’s special call (con- 
templation, missionary work, charitable 
work, etc.). Professor Wendland re- 
ferred to the fact that the Brotherhoods 
stand within the Church and that they 


render a vicarious service for the Church 
as a whole. In our day, the vicarious 
service of prayer and spiritual guidance 
of modern men is po in particular. 
Pastor Asmussen made it clear that the 
neighborhood parish is the most effective 
missionary institution of the Church. 
Parishes in turn are integrated into great- 
er spiritual units, i.e., dioceses, etc. Par- 
ishes have a certain structure: they are 
built up in concentric circles. Their mem- 
bers have different tasks. Those tasks 
have different distances from the Holy 
of Holies. In some cases the Church 
shapes the whole structure of the world 
and history (Rome, Trier, Bethel-near- 
Bielefeld are examples). Through her 
impact on the world, the Church erects 
the signs of the Kingdom of Christ. 
But signs only, for the priest can never 
become king nor the king priest in this 
aeon. But on the other side, it is wrong 
to have no official relation between 
Church and State. 

Parish life, maintained Pastor Asmus- 
sen, must never degenerate into paro- 
chialism. Often the parish is too big, or 
the dioceses too large, and the bishop 
cannot do his part in caring for the busy 
parishes, or the pastor wants to do ev- 
erything by himself (no concentric cir- 
cles), or he calls for a ‘conversion to 
Christ’, but neglects the means by which 
Christ is present among us. The parish 
is the normal thing within the Church, 
but there is also the possibility of the 
extraordinary. This is possible because 
God and the individual are united in a 
mystery, which belongs only to them. 
(Acts 6:4 mentions the call of God to 
different rules of prayer. In Hebrews 
11:35, the persons involved did not ac- 
cept release, which God had offered 
them, and they did so in personal free- 
dom as an act of their specific relation 
to God. Romans 14:22 says, ‘The faith 
that you have keep between yourself and 
God...” that is, to have one’s own 
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mystery with God. Revelation 2:17, the 
new name, known only by God and the 
individual. Acts 21:23ff, vows.) A per- 
son who has his mystery with God may 
be called into the Common Life. The 
Common Life is there not because the 
Church is not what she should be and 
the Community leads her to be herself 
again, so that the Community will there- 
after disappear, but rather the Commu- 
nity lives in a mystery of God, which is 
never the mystery of the whole Church. 
Such a Community can, of course, do a 
great deal for the Church, but it is not 
in existence for the primary purpose of 
so doing. One of the mysteries involved 
in the Common Life is the call to a spe- 
cial prayer life (cf. Acts 6:4). The Ord- 
er should do the “official prayer’’ of the 
Church. We know of course that there 
is the cordial talk of a child of God with 
his Heavenly Father, but we should also 
be ready to admit that there is also such 
a thing as this “official prayer.” We see 
this dimension of the prayer life in St. 
Matthew 23:30, Jesus praying the Hal- 
lel, Psalms 113-118. 

During the meeting, members of the 
different groups represented reported on 
their respective communities: Sisters of 
St. Mary, Darmstadt; Brotherhood of 
Christ, Selbitz, Upper Franconia; the 
Deaconesses of Neuendettelsau; Sisters 
of Pomeyrol, South France; Irenenring; 
St. Michael’s Brotherhood ; the Brother- 
hood of the Visiting Service of the Lan- 
deskirche of Sachsen-Anhalt; the Fel- 
lowship of the Common Life; the Iona 
Community (Scotland) , and some other 
less important groups. Others were also 
present who did not report (mostly from 
the different deaconess motherhouses) . 
People who had visited the Communi- 
ties of Taize and Grandchamps and of 
the Anglican Church told about their 
visits. 

In the discussion of the problems of 
community life, warnings were sounded 
against the pitfalls of the “self-chosen” 
work, work-righteousness and pride. 
But at the same time it was pointed out 
that, a) the example of 1 Cor. 16:15, 
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“devoted shemselves to the service of the 
saints’, must not be neglected; b) it is 
God that calls; c) nobody is really aware 
of his own sinful nature before he starts 
to do the law. Those who try to do it 
will know that they are not fulfilling it 
and that they can never be saved by their 
own works; d) the Gospel is not always 
only in need of purification—sometimes 
it needs to be done!; e) behind the 
warning: No work-righteousness, is 
sometimes hidden the protestant fear of 
the concrete. Though some forms of 
Protestantism may be spiritualistic, the 
Gospel deals with the concrete world, 
and does not merely consign it to the 
devil, but sanctifies it. The world is 
created for sanctification, i.e., sacrament. 
ally. 

The question of vows was also dis. 
cussed. Some people are very much con- 
cerned about God’s freedom, and feel 
that vows would take away from Him 
His freedom to lead a person today in 
this way and tomorrow in that way. But 
vows also take away from the old Adam 
the freedom to go one way today and to- 
morrow where he pleases! Then, too, 
all Lutherans agree that there are sol- 
emn vows binding for the whole life: 
the solemn vows between husband and 
wife; and many Lutherans agree that 
the vows of holy ordination are similarly 
binding. Why should there be no pos- 
sibility of definite vows binding a per- 
son into a community? Further, it is not 
“easy for God, so to speak, to bring a 
person into a community. Should not all , 
these divine efforts be for the whole 
life? Finally, in meeting deaconesses, 
you may think in some cases: Perhaps 
this sister will marry later on. But with 
other sisters you know at once: She will 
never marry. With these latter, God 
must have somehow touched their hearts, 
so that a definite decision was made. 
Why not the outward expression of this 
inward decision; why not an outward 
vow ? 

Another question discussed was that 
of rank: Is celibacy higher than mar- 
riage? Some speakers pointed out that 


the Bible and the Lutheran Confessions 
teach the higher rank of celibacy. But 
how can that be true? The same ques- 
tion was also formulated in another way: 
the Church is the great eschatological 
sign for the world, but it is not possible 
that within the Church there is another 
eschatological sign, the communities, a 
sign for the Church? 

Concerning the position of the Re- 
formers regarding community life, it was 
said that Luther fought against the monks 
of his time because of their work-right- 
eousness, but that he distinguished be- 
tween work-righteousness and monas- 
ticism. Therefore when he found an 
evangelical-minded convent, he was very 
pleased with them and wished them to 
remain in their monastery. This is wit- 
nessed, for example, in Luther's letters 
to the prior of Herford. 

The papers, reports and discussions 
did not lead to complete agreement be- 
tween the different participants — not 
even between different thoughts in the 
mind of one person! For all of us, the 
things concerning the community life 
were too new. We have to think them 
over, and whoever is called, to live them 
out very seriously. 


Every day was opened and closed with 
devotions shaped to some extent accord- 
ing to the traditional offices of the West- 
ern Church. A small group daily cele- 
brated the Holy Communion and prayed 
Compline. On Sunday two preaching 
services were held. On the other days 
there were excellent Bible studies on St. 
Matthew 4:11ff and Ephesians 2:11-22. 

A short time after the meeting in 
Tutzing, a half-hour broadcast of the 
Bavarian Radio stations made all the 
people of Bavaria familiar with the mon- 
astic movement within the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. Bishop Lilje’s great 
Sunday paper, Sonntagsblatt, brought 
the manuscript of the broadcast (by 
Pfarrer Hildmann) all over Germany. 
The Evangelische Jabresbriefe Quatem- 
ber (edited by the Brotherhood of St. 
Michael) reported on the meeting it- 
self, as did the famous Christ und W’ elt. 
After Tutzing, the Evangelical Academy 
of Berlin sponsored a similar meeting 
on Evangelical Orders and Brother- 
hoods. Reports are found in Quatember 
(Easter, 1957), Kommunitat (January, 
1957), and Christ und Welt. 


Ernst W. Seybold 


Book Reviews 


The Theology of the Sacraments and Other Papers. By Donald M. Baillie. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1957. 158 pp. $3.00. 


Those acquainted with Dr. Baillie’s 
book, “God Was in Christ’’, will wel- 
come his lectures on the significant sub- 
ject of the Sacraments, published post- 
humously. There is also an interesting 
biographical essay on the author by his 
brother, John Baillie. 

One is struck by the modesty and in- 
tegrity of this great theologian of the 
Church of Scotland. It is significant to 
note his development in an appreciation 
of the Sacraments. An honest theologian 
of integrity will, sooner or later, come 


to the Altar. Here indeed is a Presby- 
terian “high churchman’, who thinks 
high of the Church, high of the Sacra- 
ments, and high of the Liturgy, for the 
Sacraments and the Liturgy are the very 
life of the Church. 

The outstanding chapter is that on 
the “Eucharistic Offering.” This fine an- 
alysis will clear up much unclear think- 
ing of Protestants on this subject. Much 
of the literature issued by Lutheran 
stewardship secretaries and headquar- 
ters seldom hits the real point of giving, 
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nor is the meaning of the offering ex- 
plained as a self-identification with the 
Calvary sacrifice, which is shown forth 
in the Liturgy. Professor Baillie also 
clears up the narrow thinking on the 
sacrificial element in the Liturgy. The 
idea of sacrifice has always been con- 
nected with the Eucharist, he tells us. 
His explanation, in this connection, of 
the words poiein (do) and anamnesis 
(remembrance) is refreshing. He states 
that the word posein is frequently used 
in the Septuagint in a cultic or sacrificial 
sense, and the word anammesis, although 
not a common word in the Septuagint, 
has a sacrificial meaning. The offering 
is an oblation, which means sacrifice. 
In the Sacrament the worshipper offers 
himself to God. This is the meaning of 
the Eucharistic offering, that the whole 
of our life is an offering to God, “‘all 


that we are, all that we do, all that we 
possess.” Although God is the Giver 
and we are the receivers, it is also true 
that receiving God means giving our- 
selves to Him. Dr. Baillie is always 
Christ-centered. He points out that when 
we offer ourselves we do it all through 
Christ. We can only make an offering 
through Christ’s eternal sacrifice, for 
our prayers and praises are not worthy. 
Without the offering of Christ on Cal- 
vary, we cannot bring our offering, for 
it was that sacrifice “‘which opened unto 
us a new and living way into the Holy 
Place.” 

Of the hundreds of books in the 
liturgical library of the reviewer, Don- 
ald Baillie’s “Theology of the Sacra- 
ments” will always have a special place 
of honor. 

B. v S. 


The Acolyte—A Handbook for Pastors and Acolytes in Lutheran Churches. By G. 
Martin Ruoss. Mechanicsburg, Pa.: G. Martin Ruoss, 1957. 44 pp. $1.00. 


As far as we know, this is the first 
printed acolyte manual issued under Lu- 
theran auspices. The author is well- 
known for his “Altar Guild Workbook”’ 
and is to be warmly commended for this 
attempt to bring a measure of uniform- 
ity into the use of Altar Boys in our 
parishes. 

Recognizing the wide variety of usage 
which prevails in the Church in the use 
of servers, the author has limited his 
instructions to the functions of the aco- 
lyte in lighting candles, and in acting as 
crucifer, torch-bearer, and banner-bear- 
er. He also takes note of possible use of 
boys in helping with the offering and the 
elements for Holy Communion. Other 
possible functions of servers, such as 
moving the missal stand, holding the 


book, etc., and his duties at Occasional 
Services, are not mentioned. 

One serious lack in this book is a dis. 
cussion of the “why’’ of acolytes. An ex. 
planation of the purpose of servers in 
terms of the royal priesthood and its 
liturgical function would help to impress 
upon boy readers the importance of their 
task, 

This book would be helpful to par- 
ishes desiring to introduce the use oi 
acolytes. It could also be presented to 
newly-trained boys in those parishe 
whose usage more or less conforms to 
that described in this book. 

Copies are available from Pastor Ruoss 
at St. Mark’s Church, West Keller and 
High Streets, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

G.C.$ 


Readers’ Response 


Louisville, Ky. 
Dear Sirs: 

_.. T have the following reservation 
about UNA SANCTA: so far, your en- 
thusiasm has so far outstripped pure 
liturgical scholarship that many of your 
pieces are actually sentimental, a vice 
that the Liturgy is singularly free of. 
Emotion, yes; sentiment, no. 

Nevertheless, congratulations on your 
end and your zeal, which is, I hope, 
holy... 


Faithfully, 
Norris Merchant 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Dear Sirs: 


. feaders and editors of UNA 
SANCTA ought to make themselves 
heard by speaking up in the official or- 
gans of the various synods. I noticed that 
the last number of ‘The Lutheran Wit- 
ness” contained a letter from a pastor 
who questions the need for more fre- 

uent Communion Services, and in so 
bing brings ridicule and derision on the 
Blessed Sacrament. I for one, plan to an- 
swer him with a personal letter . . . 

If we would uphold the Liturgical re- 
vival we must speak up where others 
may hear or read of it, and like me, be 
brought to know and love the Holy Cath- 
olic Church. God bless you! 


Gertrude M. Seib 


Michigan City, Ind. 
Dear Sirs: 

Nothing could please me more than 
to see the Lutheran Church restored to 
its original position and a revival of its 
liturgics and truly apostolic faith. The 
message of UNA SANCTA is what I 
need most. I open it greedily and wait 
eagerly for the next one to come. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. William Brinkman 


Dear Sirs: 


Continue the fine work which is so 
sorely needed especially for the Church 
in the Midwest. Your articles and es- 
pecially pictures are well chosen and a 
great aid in the development of doctrinal 
and devotional life. 


In Nomine Christi, 
Gene Fortune 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sirs: 

I appreciate your publication very 
much. However, it is not reaching those 
who need its teaching most. How that 
objective could be achieved, I am unable 
to say. God bless your continued work. 


A. C. M. Ahlen 


Hawkins, Wis. 
Dear Sirs: 

I believe that this effort to awaken the 
Lutherans to their liturgical heritage is 
one of the very important activities in 
the Church today. The message of UNA 
SANCTA I hope will be effective in stir- 
ring the hearts of our people and shaking 
the mountains of inertia and compla- 
cency that are so common to some places. 


Yours very truly, 
Thomas A. Byers 


Roosevelt, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: 

Your periodical has brought me such 
a wealth of inspiration, education and 
joy from being able to fully appreciate 
what it means to be a member of the 
Body of Christ. It has been a profound 
aid to enriching my devotional life. I 
am deeply indebted to all who promote 
this cause. Thank you. May God continue 
to bless this work. 


Sincerely, 
Marguerite (Mrs. W.) Groepler 
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University Park, Pa. 
Dear Sits: 

I have noted with great interest for 
some time the work of your group. As 
a Lutheran whose background is with 
the Augustana Church and thus in some 
small way at least the heir to a rich litur- 
gical tradition, I can only say “Amen.” 


Very sincerely yours, 
Frederick Alsene 


Duquesne, Pa. 
Dear Sirs: 

. . . each issue is better than the last 
and I think that for the first time we of 
the liturgical piety have gained a respon- 
sible voice. The Easter Vigil of this year 
was outstanding and we used it, as well 
as the Advent brochure. Never before 
has the publication done so well. 


Sincerely, 
John E. Halborg 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sirs: 

The Easter, 1957, issue of UNA 
SANCTA proved too protestant for my 
Lutheran tastes — that is, if the defi- 
nition of a radical protestant is one 
who insists that his peculiar doctrinal 
emphases must be accepted by the 
whole ‘Catholic’ Church. I refer es- 
pecially to the ‘‘Credo Ecclesiam’”’ article. 
This particular article is as Lutheran as 
Pius XII. It is a real pity that UNA 
SANCTA could not have printed in- 
stead a history of Lutheran Holy Week 
rites since the Reformation. I am truly 
afraid that the unfortunate combination 
of the English translation (that is what 
it almost succeeds in being) of the re- 
cent Roman Easter Vigil service and the 
“Credo Ecclesiam’”’ article will not cause 
favorable response among some of your 
readers. 

Though I am sincerely interested in a 
restoration of some of the unobjection- 
able pre-Reformation Holy Week serv- 
ices, I really doubt if the whole tone of 
the new Latin service for the Vigil is 
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consonant with the tone of the Common 
Service Book. The collect on page 6, at 
the benediction of the paschal candle, is 
especially repugnant, in its supposition 
that the outward light of the candle, be. 
cause it is blessed, acts as a sort of sacra- 
mental. This is most definitely not Lu. 
theran; it is this concept which urged 
the Reformers to rid the Liturgy of other. 
wise meaningful Candlemas, Ash Wed. 
nesday, Palm Sunday, and Holy Week 
rites, in addition to those held on the 
Vigil of Pentecost. A careful restoration 
of the Blessing and Procession of Palms, 
Candles, and the Paschal Candle on Palm 
Sunday, Candlemas, and Holy Saturday 
night, respectively, is to be desired. It 
is best to have too little and to move ex. 
tremely slowly, as the Church has usually 
done, than to move hastily. This is quite 
obviously what was done in the “Lu- 
theran”’ Vigil Service. 

I appreciate the exalted, almost Car- 
melite strains of the Exsultet, but again, 
I find that this portion of the Service is 
not Lutheran in its “abandon’— its 
“spirituality” is not that of the Service 
Book. As a consequence, the one stands 
next to the other like a sore thumb. The 


same is also true of such curiosities as ’ 


the Anglican and American Missals— 
there is in these works an even more pe- 
culiar contrast between the sober Prayer 
Book rites and the “Latin” devotions 
dovetailed into and conjoined with the 
same. 

A suggested rescension of this office: 


a. Paschal Candle (not embellished with , 


grains of incense, nor cut by the minister 
with the sign of the cross) stands in the 
porch, Versicle, Response, and a new 
prayer of blessing. 

b. Then the Procession without the 
“Lumen Christi’. 

c. The lighting of the candles, followed 
by Baptism exactly as given in the Com- 
mon Service Book, without the blessing 
of the water. Then the Litany. 

d. The first Eucharist of Easter, as given 
in the Common Service Book for Eastet 
Day. After all, the first Mass of Easter is 
not the Mass of Holy Saturday! 


| 
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This, I feel, would be more Lutheran 
in tone. We are not very “Eastern” in 
out spirituality, and this particular of- 
fice, though perhaps of Gallican origin, 
is nevertheless heavy with Eastern Chris- 
tian mysticism. I love incense (used in 
processions ONLY) and chasubles, but 
when it comes to choosing between them 
and solid devotion, I choose the latter. 

But the “Credo Ecclesiam”’ article I 
could not bear. In all charity, it makes me 
weep to see such a devisive influence 
among Lutherans, and in such a fine 
“ethos as the deacon-brotherhouse 


movement. God spare us from Roman- 
izing influences. As a convert from the 
Episcopal Church, I know the sad tale 
of Anglo-Catholicism. Brilioth to the 
contrary, Anglicanism is not richer be- 
cause of them—her spiritual poverty is 
appalling, and she has become, because 
of the Anglo-Catholics, a church of 
Beautiful Emptiness. God save us from 
that. 

Please cancel my subscription. Fifty 
cents is enclosed to pay for the one issue. 

Sincerely yours, 


Geo. Porthan 


Notes and News 


INSTITUTE OF LITURGICAL 
STUDIES 


The annual Institute of Liturgical 
Studies sponsored by Valparaiso Univer- 
sity met from August 27-30, 1957 on 
the campus of Fairleigh Dickenson Uni- 
versity, Teaneck, N. J. The Church 
Music Seminar, meeting at the same 
time, combined with the Institute in a 
joint Conference on Worship. Total 
registration reached 176. A number of 
outstanding lecturers were featured, in- 
cluding several overseas scholars who 
were in the country for the meeting of 
the Lutheran World Federation. A more 
complete review of the Institute will 
appear in the next issue of UNA 
SANCTA. 


WORLD CONFERENCE FOR 
LITURGICS AND CHURCH 
MUSIC 


An Evangelical Lutheran World Con- 
ference for Liturgics and Church Music 
is now in the process of organization, ac- 
cording to information made available 
at the Assembly of the Lutheran World 
Federation and the Institute of Liturgic- 
al Studies. After a preliminary meeting 
in Amsterdam, Holland in 1955, an ex- 
ecutive committee was established which 
met for the first time in Ransaeter, Swe- 


den in 1956. This committee has now 
issued an invitation to interested indi- 
viduals and groups to affiliate with the 
ELWCLCM, and has issued a prospec- 
tus outlining the principles and objec- 
tives of the organization. A World Con- 
ference is planned for the summer of 
1958 to be held in southern Scandinavia. 

Further information and copies of 
the prospectus are available by applying 
to the office of the Evangelical Lutheran 
World Conference for Liturgics and 
Church Music, 13a Heilsbronn bei Niirn- 
berg, Postfach 23, Germany. Applica- 
tions for membership and voluntary 
contributions of funds will also be grate- 
fully received at this address. 


AN OMISSION 


In the last issue of UNA SANCTA 
an article appeared on Wilhelm Loehe, 
written by Pastor Ernst Seybold of 
Fuerth, Bavaria. We neglected to men- 
tion that translation of the article was 
made by Mr. Leander J. Ecola, of De- 
troit, Mich. Our thanks to Mr. Ecola for 
his assistance. 


NEXT ISSUE 


The winter issue of UNA SANCTA 
will be dated Epiphany and should reach 
subscribers in December. 
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An Appeal from the Business Manager 


UNA SANCTA needs your help and support. Help to keep the strong, clear voice 
of classical Lutheranism vigorous. Help UNA SANCTA to grow and become a dy. 
namic force for a lasting spiritual revival within our beloved Lutheran Church. 


1. PRAY for UNA SANCTA, for its staff, for its readers. PRAY for a revival 
of worship in the Church, the parish, and in the personal and home life of every Chris. 
tian, PRAY that the Holy Spirit will touch our lives with power. 


2. Renew your subscription upon notice of expiration. 

3. Become a patron by a gift of $10.00 or more. 

4. Give UNA SANCTA as Christmas and birthday gifts. 
5. If you are a layman, give it to your pastor. 


6. If you are a pastor, induce your congregation, Altar Guild, Ladies Aid, or 


Brotherhood to become a patron. 


7. Subscribe to UNA SANCTA for your parish library, reading room, or study 
group. 


| 
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8. Invite your friends to subscribe. Be a zealous missionary for our common cause, 
and make the slogan, ‘‘every subscriber win a subscriber’, a fact. 


9. ACT; please don’t put off your decision with good intentions. 


Your help will be greatly appreciated and will be an encouragement to our hatd- 
working staff, who amid many duties as parish pastors and laymen, give time, effort 
and resources freely to our common cause, and who in a dedicated manner, without 
pay, publicity, or glamour, are working hard to further the Kingdom of our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, through UNA SANCTA. 


Sincerely yours, 


Henry Hanson II 


| 
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ce We speak frequently of the Eucharist as the Last Supper. 
y- In truth, this is a misnomer. It leaves people with the impres- 
sion that it was a farewell occasion. The Lord’s Supper is the 
Sacrament of the Kingdom, it looks forward; its perspective 
al is eschatological. It points to victory. It is the Sacrament of 
s Hope. ‘‘Truly I say to you, I shall not drink again of the fruit 
of the vine until that day when I drink it new in the Kingdom 
of God.” (Mark 14:25) ‘‘For as often as ye eat this bread and ear 
drink this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death until He siti 
comes.” (I Cor. 11:26) J 


We have sinned against this Sacrament. We have neglected 


‘i it. We have abused it. We have made it an extra in our wor- a; 
ship, when Christ made it central and for 1500 years the “i 
ds Church kept it central. We can talk all we want about evan- a 
gelism but all we will have are religious clubs unless we are 4 
| willing to be the kind of servants God wants us to be, serv- it 
ants of the Means of Grace. 
I like the way William Palmer Ladd writes about the Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist: ‘The Eucharist can be related to every 
td essential element of the Christian faith. It combines doctrine 
ort and practice, and we can concentrate upon it without sacrific- 
ing anything.” 


—Theodore E. Matson in A Look at the City Church 
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